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THE STUDY CLUB 



ODYSSEUS AS A HERO 

Homer's Odyssey is one of the greatest of the world's hero tales. 
Because it contains so many and such striking adventures, some 
have called it an adventure story — mistakenly however, for with 
the possible exception of the encounter with the Cyclops, such incidents 
are reported not for their own sake but for the display of heroism. As 
a military hero Odysseus, it is true, ranks far below Achilles, but he is 
a much greatei figure — one who can endure without despair even the 
disfavor of the gods and can by strength of will and the guidance of 
reason eventually triumph against unbelievable odds. This quality 
of the hero and of the story led Aristotle to term the Odyssey "ethical," 
as contrasted with the "pathetic" Iliad. So much did this character 
appeal to the Greek people that Odysseus became a favorite in their 
later literature, whereas Achilles fails of this distinction. Admiration 
of the two Homeric epics was sufficient to make them the chief means 
of book education even down to ioo a.d. 

Yet the modern readei of a complete translation of the tale frequently 
declares Odysseus no hero at all. This misunderstanding of character 
is due, of course, to a lack of knowledge or of realization of the conditions 
under which the hero lived. 

Young women resent especially Odysseus's failure to match Penel- 
ope's faithfulness. Though he afterward maintains that the heart 
within his breast was not beguiled, he admits that he was Calypso's 
paramour. But he is not to be judged by twentieth-century American 
standards. In Homeric Greece wives were only property, desirable as 
overseers of the female servants and as means of securing identifiable 
heirs and descendants. Men did not impose upon themselves the 
chastity necessarily required of the women, and were more angry than 
grieved if their wives showed a preference for other men. The husband 
demanded damages of the seducer as of a thief. Adultery, if with a god, 
actually enhanced even a woman's value! Naturally polygamy was 
common, though but one wife and her offspring had legal standing. 
Even she was bought, though the price was called "gifts." Our ideal 
of love was not yet. 
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Whether Penelope's steadfastness is due to romantic love for 
Odysseus or to conscientious scruples each must decide for himself. 
The Greek ideal was for a widow to remain single until she knew that 
her husband was dead. Certainly Penelope has greater difficulties than 
we usually realize. She must obey Telemachus, now that he is of age, 
even to accepting a husband of his choosing or returning to her father's 
house if so commanded. Telemachus, seeing his property devoured by 
the suitors, wishes her away and says so, but because of filial piety — not 
affection — refrains from ordering her to go at once. A woman about 
to marry was expected to perform some last service for the family before 
leaving; hence the excuse of weaving the shroud for Laertes. 

The self-reliant young Ameiican is likely to view with contempt the 
apparent dependence of Odysseus upon Athene. In the original story 
there probably was a great deal of this, for all the people of the time 
felt themselves utterly dependent upon the gods; even the strongest 
warriors trembled at unexpected thunder or other portent from Zeus. 
In the polished poem as we have it the dependence is perhaps as much 
seeming as real. It must be remembered that the Greek deities were 
personifications of natural forces and that Athene sprang directly from 
the head of Zeus. This naturalistic origin of the gods was probably 
unknown to the rhapsodes who trimmed the epic into final form, but 
belief in the gods was fading, too, and eventually reference to them be- 
came but a convention. Athene, in her function of mentor to Odysseus, 
seems little more than a personification of his own mind. The very 
early Greek depended upon the physical aid of the gods far more than 
does Odysseus, and so did the surrounding barbarians as late as the 
heyday of Athenian power. Reducing the intervention of the gods to 
mental suggestion or "inspiration" is a great intellectual and moral 
advance. 

Some feel that Odysseus is too crafty and cautious at some times, 
and at others too much like a pirate. We find it hard to realize that in 
the ancient world everyone outside a small pledged group was considered 
an enemy. Such raids as that of Odysseus upon the Cyconians were 
the regular thing among the Homeric Greeks, as among our Norse 
ancestors. Then, as in Europe quite recently, all was fair in war. 
Evidently caution in dealing with strangers was necessary, and the 
hero's false autobiographies produced for "foreign" consumption were 
but commendable prudence. Such barbarous devices as poisoned 
arrows Odysseus had evidently abandoned. 
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Although we are familiar with the variation of folk tales as they 
have passed from mouth to mouth, and realize that every new singer 
of a ballad felt at liberty to make "improvements," most of us have 
felt that the lays chanted by the blind Homer before the days of writing 
had somehow been handed down to us unchanged. Of course not. 
Many poetic tales of the eleventh and possibly of the ninth century B.C. 
were called Homeric. All of these that have been preserved are crude, 
barbarous in many of their ideas and customs. But the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were probably among the favorites and so were often recited and 
amended by subsequent bards, all of whom were measurably poets. 
Finally these two were set in order as complete epics by Pisistratus when 
he founded the quadrennial Panathenaea. This was a national festival 
held at Athens for all those Greeks who acknowledged her as their 
leader and chief protector. The Iliad served to keep up morale for the 
constant struggle against the Persians, and the Odyssey roused national 
pride in the indomitable Greek who wandered over the face of the whole 
Mediterranean, himself sufficient for all trials and emergencies. The 
story was recited continuously from beginning to end by rhapsodes 
declaiming in a relay. This use in the most cultivated and ethical 
social group of pre-modern times eliminated much that the grosser 
minds of earlier days had put into the composition, and informed it 
with the beauty and significance characteristic of Greek mythology 
in its final development. The expurgations were in some cases incom- 
plete — e.g., Telemachus speaks of his father's journey for poison to 
put upon his arrows, although any use of it would be out of keeping 
with the spirit of the story as it stands. 

It is interesting to note that even the poems first known as Homeric 
had back of them traditional stories which they incorporated into the 
new fictions. The whole framework of the Odyssey has been conjectured 
to be a sun myth, the archer hero (cf. Apollo and William Tell) being 
absent from his wife as many years (after the end of the Trojan War) 
as the sun is hours absent from the earth. Certainly most of the material 
in Books IX-XII is of this type, even if the Sirens and Scylla and 
Charybdis be proved to be of Phoenician origin. Scylla and Charybdis 
are easily identifiable features of the Strait of Messina, and Polyphemus 
is generally considered a degenerate sun myth (cf. Alfred Noyes's sug- 
gestion of the moon in "Forty Singing Seamen"). 



